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P  BE  C  H 


The  House  being  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the 
Union — 

Mr.  HOLMAN  said : 

Mr.  Chairman  :  after  three  years  of  relentless  war,  engrossing  the  at- 
tention and  commanding  the  energies  of  thirty  million  people,  we  approach, 
at  least  in  anticipation,  the  final  result  of  the  tremendous  conflict.  The 
recent  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  declaring  the 
future  policy  of  the  Executive,  and  the  bill  for  the  reorganization  of  State 
governments  now  pending  before  this  House,  bring  us  face  to  face  with  the 
final  issue — the  condition  on  which  the  Union  shall  be  restored.  This 
movement  is  not  necessarily  prematura.  Two  States  in  which  civil  govern- 
ment was  overthrown  have  been  relieved  by  the  success  of  our  arms  from 
the  military  power  of  the  rebellioji ;  and  large  portions  of  other  States  are 
within  the  lines  of  the  Federal  forces  ;  and  besides  this,  sir,  the  principles 
on  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  willing  to  restore  the  Union 
must  have  a  powerful  influence  for  good  or  for  evil  on  the  masses  of  the 
people  of  the  South. 

The  proclamation  of  the  President,  which  was  communicated  to  Congress 
and  published  to  the  country  on  the  8th  day  of  December,  1863,  whether 
considered  as  a  war  measure  adopted  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  or  as  a  measure  of  civil  government,  is  the  most  extraor- 
dinary instrument  that  ever  challenged  the  attention  of  a  free  people.  If 
our  system  of  government  were  difierent ;  if,  instead  of  the  careful  divis- 
ions of  political  power  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  the  legislative  and 
executive  functions  were  vested  in  one  man,  and  he  was  announcing  the 
conditions  upon  which  revolted  provinces  should  escape  the  calamities  of 
war  and  be  restored  to  the  empire,  the  proclamation  would  conform  to  the 
oi-dinary  experience  of  mankind  ;  but  emanating  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  whose  powers  are  executive  only,  the  proclamation  may  well 
arrest  the  attention  of  a  people  jealous  of  delegated  power. 

The  proclamation  announces  a  conditional  amnesty  to  the  masses  of  the 
people  involved  in  the  rebellion,  and  declares  the  conditions  on  which  the 
States  in  which  civil  government  has  been  overthrown  might  be  reorganized 
and  restored  to  the  Union.  The  States  enumerated  in  the  proclamation- 
are  either  States  of  the  Union  or  else  by  secession  and  revolution  they  have  . 
ceased  to  be  States  of  the  Union.  If  they  are  in  the  Union,  the  Constitu- 
tion with  its  powers  to  protect  and  its  powers  to  punish  embraces  them. 
Can  the  President  by  a  war  measure  or  a  peace  measure  change  the  rela- 
tions of  States  to  the  Union  1     Can  he  declare  a  different  basis  on  which 


the  local  sovereignty  of  a  State  may  rest  than  that  which  the  Constitution 
has  prescribed  ?  He  may  as  Commander-in-Cliief  subdue  the  military 
power  which  resists  the  supremacy  of  the  Federal  Government.  He  may 
reclaim  the  public  property.  He  may  compel  by  force  submission  to  the 
laws  ;  but  in  all  this  he  is  but  the  agent  of  the  Constitution  and  laws,  the 
Executive  of  their  power.  But  may  he  determine  who  shall  constitute  the 
State'?  May  he  prescribe  who  shall  exercise  the  elective  franchise,  and 
what  part  or  what  class  of  the  people  shall  assume  and  exercise  political 
power  ? 

If  he  can  do  all  this,  sir — and  all  this  is  assumed  by  his  proclamation — 
then  is  the  war  power  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  supreme  and 
absolute,  before  which  Constitution  and  laws  are  prostrate  and  powerless. 
I  shrink,  sir,  with  terror  from  such  assumptions.  I  deny  any  such  power 
in  the  President  either  as  President  or  Commander-in-Chief.  His  powers 
are  the  powers  of  an  Executive,  not  of  a  legislator.  It  is  his  sworn  duty  to 
"  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,"  not  to  make  them  ;  but 
the  powers  assumed  transcend  even  the  legislative  authority  of  Congress. 
His  powers  are  as  much  prescribed  and  limited  in  war  as  in  peace  ;  but 
these  are  not  powers  of  war  bat  powers  of  civil  government.  By  his  proc- 
lamation he  declares  that  such  persons  and  such  only  of  the  States  in  which 
civil  government  has  been  subverted,  whether  loyal  or  disloyal,  who  shall 
take  the  oath — not  an  oath  prescribed  by  the  legislative  power,  but  by  him- 
self, an  oath  unknown  to  the  Constitution  and  laws — shall  constitute  the 
State  if  their  number  shall  be  not  le^  than  one-tenth  of  the  votes  cast  at 
the  last  presidential  election  in  such  State.  This  one-tenth  may  organize 
and  shall  constitute  the  State,  and  he  pledges  the  Federal  Government, 
that  is,  the  Executive  power,  to  maintain  the  State  so  organized.  The  old 
maxim  of  our  fathers  vras  that  sovereignty  was  in  the  people ;  that  they 
were  the  source  of  political  power.  Upon  whose  sovereignty  would  such  a 
State  be  organized  7  The  sovereignty  of  the  people  1  No,  sir.  On  the 
sovereignty  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  ;  for  the  power  that  de- 
clares the  conditions  of  Government  is  sovereign. 

It  cannot  be  said  by  way  of  apology  that  in  determining  who  should  re- 
store the  State  the  proclamation  justly  discriminates  between  loyalty  and 
treason,  for  the  loyal  man  becomes  a  political  outcast  if  he  asserts  his  citi- 
zenship under  the  Constitution  of  his  country  and  refuses  to  accept  condi- 
tions imposed  on  him,  not  by  law  but  in  defiance  of  law,  by  the  President. 
Indeed,  sir,  he  may  become  the  subject  or  victim  of  laws  enacted  by  men 
whose  treason  had  overthrown  the  government  of  his  State,  and  whose 
crimes  might  induce  compliance  with  conditions  which  secured  an  amnesty 
from  their  guilt.  If  Mr.  Lincoln  had  recognized  the  constitutional  rights 
of  loyal  citizens  who  of  all  others  had  suffered  by  treason,  and  had  imposed 
his  conditions  of  amnesty  on  traitors  only  as  a  punishment  for  crime,  the 
plea  at  least  of  equity  and  justice  might  be  made  in  his  behalf.  As  it  is, 
the  charge  of  usurpation  is  unrelieved  c^^cn  by  the  argument  of  moderation 
and  fairness.  Mi*.  Lincoln,  in  his  message  to  the  first  session  of  the  Thir- 
ty-Seventh Congress,  says  : 

''It  may  'well  be  questioned  whether  there  is  to-day  a  mnjority  of  the  legally  qualified 
voters  of  any  State,  except  perhaps  South  Carolina,  in  favor  of  disunion.  There  is  much 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Union  men  are  the  mnjority  in  many,  if  not  in  every  other  one, 
of  the  so-called  seceded  States.  It  is  ventured  to  aihrm  this  even  of  Virginia  aiul  Tennes- 
eec,  for  tho  result  of  an  election  held  in  military  camp"?,  ■where  the  bayonets  are  all  on  one 


fiide  of  the  question  voted  upon,  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  demonstrating  popular  sen- 
timent. At  such  an  election  all  of  that  large  class  who  are  at  once  for  the  Union  and 
against  coercion  would  he  coerced  to  vote  against  the  Union." 

And  now,  Mr.  Lincoln,  by  liis  proclamation,  in  allowing  only  those  who 
had  accepted  his  amnesty  to  reorganize  the  State,  is  driven  to  assume  that 
either  by  the  policy  his  radical  advisers  have  forced  upon  him,  or  by  the 
bayonets  of  the  rebels,  all  of  this  large  body  of  Union  men  have  been  driven 
into  rebellion  and  require  the  benefit  of  his  amnesty,  or  else  that  in  reor- 
ganization it  is  better  to  rely  on  the  gratitude  of  the  pardoned  traitor  than 
on  the  loyalty  of  the  loyal  citizen.  The  proclamation  declares  that  when- 
ever a  number  of  persons,  not  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  voters,  who  shall 
have  taken  the  oath  prescribed  as  the  condition  of  amnesty,  "  and  excluding 
all  others,  shall  re-establish  a  State  government  which  shall  be  republican, 
and  in  nowise  contravening  said  oath,  such  shall  be  recognized  as  the  true 
government  of  the  State,  and  the  State. shall  receive  thereunder  the  benefits 
of  the  constitutional  provision  which  delares  that  '  the  United  States  shall 
guaranty  to  every  State  of  this  Union  a  republican  form  of  government,' 
and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against  invasion,  and,  on  application  of  the 
Legislature,  or  the  Executive,  (when  the  Legislature  cannot  be  convened,) 
against  domestic  violence."     And  the  President  further  says  : 

"And  it  is  suggested  as  not  improper  that  in  constructing  a  loyal  State  government  in 
any  State,  the  name  of  the  State,  the  boundary,  the  subdivisions,  the  constitution  and 
general  code  of  laws,  as  before  the  rebellion,  be  maintained,  subject  only  to  the  modifica- 
tions made  necessary  by  the  conditions  hereinbefore  stated,  and  such  others,  if  any,  not  con- 
travening said  conditions." 

It  scarcely  seems  possible,  sir,  that  this  is  an  American  President  speak- 
ing of  States  of  the  American  Union.  One-tenth  of  the  voters  having  taken 
the  prescribed  oath  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  amnesty,  "  and  excluding 
all  others^''''  "  shall  re-establish  a  State  government."  It  is  to  the  persons 
to  whom  the  amnesty  is  granted,  "  each  having  taken  the  oath  aforesaid," 
an  oath  faithfully  to  support  the  proclamations  of  the  President  having  ref- 
erence to  slaves,  and  all  acts  of  Congress  on  that  subject,  that  the  right, 
and  the  exclusive  right,  to  establish  a  State  government  is  transferred.  It 
is  loyalty  to  'proclamations,  not  the  Constitution,  on  which  Mr.  Lincoln 
would  build  his  republican  States. 

Mr.  Lincoln  seems  to  have  entirely  overlooked  the  loyal  men  of  these 
States,  five  of  which  States  had  regiments  of  citizens  in  the  Union  army. 
And  why  1  Because,  sir,  he  may  have  justly  argued  that  they  would  not 
accept  conditions  unknown  to  the  Constitution  and  imposed  by  executive 
power  ;  that  the  virtue  that  resisted  treason  would  resist  this  encroachment 
on  inherent  and  unforfeited  rights,  and  this,  too,  whatever  their  views  might 
be  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  The  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  was 
the  only  oath  that  could  be  imposed  on  them ;  while  the  traitor,  by  taking 
the  oath,  was  restored  to  his  forfeited  rights,  and  more — the  right  of  gov- 
erning his  loyal  fellow-citizens. 

What  then,  sir,  are  the  elements,  the  materials  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  "  repub- 
lican States^  "  A  number  not  less  than  a  tenth  of  the  voters,  not  selected 
because  they  have  been  loyal  to  the  Government,  but  because  they  have 
taken  the  oath,  prescribed  not  by  the  Constitution  and  laws,  but  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive, and  taken  it,  too,  to  obtain  amnesty  for  treason.  And  this  one 
tenth  having  taken  the  oath.  "  and  excluding  all  others,"  shall  re-establish 
a  State  Government  "  which  shall  be  republican  "  if  it  "  in  nowise  contra- 


vene  said  oath,"  and  "  shall  be  recognized  as  the  true  government  of  the 
State,"  and  "  shall  receive  from  the  United  States  the  constitutional  guar- 
anty and  protection  from  invasion"  and  "domestic  violence."  And  such, 
then,  is  Mr.  Lincoln's  idea  of  a  "  republican  "  form  of  government,  a  gov- 
ernment formed  by  not  less  than  one-tenth  of  its  people,  and  upon  condi- 
tions dictated  by  himself.  And  this  a  republican  State  !  Shades  of  our- 
fathers  !  are  these  the  kind  of  republican  States  that  are  to  perpetuate  the 
American  Union,  the  grand  old  Republic  of  Washington'?  With  a  Union 
of  such  States  will  we  dare  to  decorate  this  Capitol  with  the  proud  old 
emblems  of  constitutional  liberty  1     A  Union  of  free  and  equal  States  ! 

Mr.  Lincoln  suggests  that  it  Avould  not  be  "improper"  to  retain  the 
name,  boundaries,  &c.,  of  the  original  State.  "  JYot  iiwproper  " — a  mere 
bagatelle  !  But  still  it  would  not  be  "  improper  ''  to  retain  these  ancient 
landmarks,  they  are  of  no  moment  if  in  life  and  spirit  the  State  is  con- 
formed to  the  model  of  the  new  bu-ilder !-  But  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  if  remem- 
bering that  the  legislative  powers  of  the  Government  were  not  confined  to 
himself,  but  delegated  to  Congress,  says  that  "  whether  members  sent  to 
Congress  from  any  State  shall  be  admitted  to  seats,  constitutionally  rests 
exclusively  with  the  two  Houses."  This  is  at  least  a  concession;  but 
whether  their  Representatives  were  admitted  or  not  would  not  lessen  his 
power,  for  if  not  admitted,  the  only  power  that  would  reach  these  States 
would  be  that  of  the  Executive.  Mr.  Lincoln  might  well  have  doubted 
whether  Congress  would  consent  that  ten  thousand  voters  in  Louisiana 
should  possess  in  the  Senate  a  power  equal  to  three  hundred  thousand  in 
Ohio,  and,  with  one  half  the  vote  of  any  congressional  district  of  Indiana, 
should  have  five  members  on  this  floor,  and  ^^even  votes  in  the  Electoral 
College. 

Such,  sir,  would  be  a  fair  statement  of  the  case  upon  the  theory  that  the 
States  of  the  South  are  still  States  of  the  Union,  and  the  acts  of  secession, 
null  and  void ;  the  Constitution  still  unimpaired  though  resisted  by  armed 
force.  But  how  does  the  case  stand  on  the  other  hypothesis,  that  by  se- 
cession and  rebellion  the  ten  States  of  the  South  have  ceased  to  be  States 
of  the  Union  ?  This  is  the  theory  of  most  of  the  Republican  leaders  on 
this  floor,  and  especially  of  the  distinguished  leader  of  the  House,  [Mr. 
Stevens.]  It  is  also  the  doctrine  of  Davis  and  his  rebel  conspirators.  It 
might  be  charged,  indeed,  that  such  is  the  theory  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  for  if 
they  are  still  States  of  the  Union,  as  I  maintain,  the  Constitution  embraces 
them  ;  and  if  so,  by  what  authority  does  he  fix  the  conditions  on  which  they 
shall  be  recognized  as  States  1  His  only  duty  in  such  case  is  to  sub- 
due the  armed  power  that  for  the  time  being  suspends  the  authority  of  the 
Constitution,  and  not  to  organize  civil  government;  that  is  not  a  power  of 
war  but  of  peace.  But  if  out  of  the  Union  they  could  only  be  restored  as 
"  new  States,"  and  if  even  built  on  the  Executive  model  could  only  obtain 
.  admission  into  the  Unicn  through  Congress— "  New  States  may  be  admit- 
ted by  the  Congress  into  this  Union."  The  Congress,  and  not  the  Presi- 
dent, must  judge  of  the  republican  form  of  their  government.  Congress, 
representing  the  States  and  the  people,  must  determine  whether  the  new 
State  shall  be  admitted  as  an  equal  into  the  august  sisterhood  of  States. 
The  recognition  and  organization  of  the  President  would  be  a  naked  act  of 
power  having  no  relation  to  the  Federal  Union.  Therefore,  on  either  theory, 
the  assumption  of  authority  by  the  President  to  reorganize  the  political 
structure  of  States,  and  pledge  the  United  States  for  their  maintenance. 


ouglit  to  be  condemned  as,  at  the  very  least,  to  use  the  mildest  terms,  a 
tremendous  innovation  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Government, 
and  tending  to  the  utter  subversion  of  public  liberty. 

I  have  said  all  this,  sir,  without  any  reference  to  the  particular  object 
which  the  President  manifestly  seeks  to  accomplish.  That  he  was  willing 
to  arrogate  to  himself  these  tremendous  powers  for  the  abolition  of  African 
slavery,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  does  not  change  the  question.  Usurpa- 
tions have  eve')'  been  justified  by  some  specious  necessity.  I  do  not  speak 
with  reference  to  the  merit  of  this  specious  pretense.  If  the  ambitious 
demagogues  of  the  South  in  their  miserable  feud  with  the  ambitious  fa- 
natics of  the  JVorth  have  involved  the  lohole  people  in  the  calamities  of  war, 
and  as  an  incident  to  that  war  African  slavery  shall  perish,  I  have  but  to 
say,  sir,  '■^  let  it  perish .^^ 

I  am  not  unmindful,  sir,  of  the  fearful  perils  to  which  this  infamous  re- 
bellion has  exposed  this  nation.  I  am  conscious,  sir,  that  impelled  by  the 
impending  danger  many  a  military  act  of  questionable  constitutionality,  if 
honest  in  its  purpose,  might  be  extenuated  on  the  plea  of  imperative  neces- 
sity. To  criticise  the  acts  and  errors  of  an  Administration  in  the  midst  of 
the  calamities  and  agonies  of  a  tremendous  war,  as  if  it  were  a  time  of 
peace,  would  be  unworthy  of  a  representative  of  a  patriotic  people.  I  have 
not  been  unmindful  of  all  this  ;  and  if  this  great  error  of  usurpation  had 
been  the  error  of  an  hour,  I  should  have  remained  silent.  But  if  this  act 
of  the  President,  in  leaving  the  province  of  an  executive  officer,  and  assum- 
ing to  himself  every  function  of  Government,  even  with  the  representatives 
of  the  people  then  assembled  in  Congress,  shall  be  consummated,  it  will, 
in  the  enfranchisement  of  the  African,  overthrow  every  safeguard  of  the 
public  liberty,  if  not  now,  in  the  dangerous  precedent  it  will  establish  for 
some  abler  and  bolder  aspirant  to  power.  Nor,  sir,  can  I  escape  the  belief 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  in  all  this  has  been  more  controlled  by  political  hostility 
to  the  domestic  policy  of  the  South  than  by  an  earnest  desire  to  restore 
the  Union  to  its  original  symmetry,  else  why  does  he  ignore  the  difference 
between  the  loyal  and  the  disloyal  men  of  the  South'?  Why,  if  he  deemed 
an  act  of  general  amnesty  proper,  did  he  not  make  the  condition  of  restora- 
tion an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Constitution,  and  upon  that  old  and  sancti- 
fied foundation  restore'  the  structure  which  treason  had  attempted  to 
destroy  1 

That  part  of  the  proclamation  which  grants  a  general  amnesty,  except  to 
the  leading  traitors,  even  on  the  condition  imposed,  may  weaken  the  rebel- 
lion. It  is  an  act  within  the  scope  of  executive  power,  and  will  not  be 
condemned  even  by  those  who  prefer  only  unconditional  submission  to  the 
Constitution  on  the  part  of  the  misguided  masses  of  the  people  as  the 
conditions  of  peace.  It  is  only  when  the  Executive  leaves  the  field  of  his 
constitutional  authority  that  the  citizen  may  justly  condemn. 

But  opposition  to  the  policy  of  substituting  the  will  of  the  Executive 
for  the  old  theory  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  is  happily  not  confined 
to  those  opposed  to  the  political  views  of  the  President.  The  bill  upon 
your  table,  sir,  reported  by  the  committee  on  reconstruction,  by  the  honor- 
able gentleman  from  Maryland,  [Mr.  Davis,]  is  a  most  signal  condemna- 
tion of  the  executive  usurpation.  This  bill,  sir,  proposes  to  substitute  the 
law  of  the  land  for  the  will  of  the  President.  It  confers  on  him  tremendous 
powers,  but  they  are  only  the  powers  he  now  assumes  without  the  authority 
of  law.     He  proposes  to  restore  the  States  on  the  basis  of-  traitors  par- 


doned  by  his  amnesty,  this  bill  on  the  basis  of  loyal  citizens  only.  He  acts 
through  military  governors,  for  whose  appointment  there  is  no  law ;  this 
bill  would  give  the  sanction  of  law  to  his  appointments.  He  requires  an 
oath  from  the  pardoned  electors  to  sustain  his  proclamations,  while  this 
bill,  ignoring  the  sanctity  of  those  ^instruments,  requires  of  the  electors 
simply  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

But  this  bill,  as  though  its  author  would  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  President  wherever  it  was  possible,  proposes  to  found  the  States 
on  the  will  of  one  tenth  of  its  voters,  and  requires  the  abolition  of 
African  slavery  as  a  condition  for  restoring  the  State,  not  by  the  sanc- 
tion of  an  oath,  but  by  a  constitutional  guarantee ;  and  the  bill  provides 
that  if  the  convention  called  to  frame  a  constitution  refuses  to  abolish  Af- 
rican slavery,  the  Governor  appointed  by  the  President  shall  declare  the 
convention  dissolved,  and  until  the  loyal  people  who  had  taken  the  oath  to 
support  the  Constitution  .will  consent  to  the  condition  and  abolish  African 
slavery  the  State  shall  be  governed  by  officers  appointed  by  the  President. 
But  if  the  convention  so  called  shall  consent  to  the  condition  and  frame  a 
constitution,  that  the  President,  "  after  obtaining  the  assent  of  Congress, 
shall,  by  proclamation,  recognize  that  government,  and  none  other,  as  the 
constitutional  government  of  the  State."  And  after  such  recognition,  and 
not  before.  Senators  and  Representatives  and  "electors for  President  and 
Vice  President  may  be  elected  in  such  State  according  to  the  laws  of  such 
State  and  of  the  United  States." 

The  fundamental  difierence  in  these  schemes  of  reconstruction  consists 
mainly  in  the  source  of  the  authority  that  would  limit  the  free  action  of  the 
people,  the  President  or  the  Congress,  the  executive  or  the  legislative  power. 
The  President  with  his  own  instruments  would  mould  them  to  his  own  will, 
while  the  bill  demands.the  authority  of  law  ;  but  both  ignore  the  majority  of  the 
people  ;  both  sacrifice  the  true  principle  of  popular  government  to  the  im- 
patient determination  to  change,  not  extinguish,  the  servitude  of  the  African, 
for  neither  proposes  to  make  him  a  member  of  the  State  ;  the  one  herds 
him  with  the  loyal  citizens  disfranchised  for  not  accepting  the  President's 
amnesty,  while  the  other  consigns  him  to  political  servitude  with  his  dis- 
loyal master  ;  but  in  subtle  craftiness  the  President's  plan  greatly  surpasses 
the  plan  proposed  by  the  bill.  Mr.  Lincoln  might  well  have  argued  that, 
having  in  his  message  to  Congress  declared  the  existence  of  a  large  Union- 
loving  population  in  all  the  States  of  the  South  except  South  Carolina,  if 
he  required  of  these  loyal  men  who  had  forfeited  nothing  by  treason,  who 
had  borne  and  suffered  agonies  unknown  to  loyal  men  of  the  North,  to  take 
any  oath  as  a  condition  of  the  restoration  of  their  State  to  the  Union  ex- 
cept that  of  fidelity  to  the  Constitution,  the  sentiment  of  justice  and  honor 
would  everywhere  revolt.  Besides,  he  might  well  suppose  that  the  men 
who  had  resisted  the  rage  of  iron-handed  treason  would  not  at  his  dictation 
abandon  any  right  of  citizenship,  and  that  the  whole  people  would  condemn 
the  arbitrary  attempt  to  control  their  political  conduct.  Therefore  it  was,*" 
sir,  that  traitors  and  others  willing  to  acknowledge  themselves  as  such,  who 
had  received  the  benefit  of  his  clemency,  enfranchised  by  his  pardon,  were 
made  tire  chosen  instruments  to  remodel  States  according  to  his  own  dictation, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  bill,  recognizing  only  loyal  citizens,  does  not 
insult  them  by  a  pardon  for  crimes  they  had  not  committed,  but  would  force 
them  to  compliance  by  this  alternative:  adopt  a  constitution ' prohibiting 
African  slavery,  or  submit  to  a  servitude  where  every  political  right  of  the 
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citizen  is  extinguished,  where  every  office  is  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
the  President.  Rather  than  submit  to  this,  loyal  citizens  might  submit  to 
Federal  dictation.  But  still  this  is  but  authorizing  by  law  what  the  Presi- 
dent assumes  to  do  without  the  slightest  color  of  authority. 

I  am  free  to  admit  that  if  I  were  compelled  to  choose  between  the  crafty 
scheme  of  the  President  and  the  plan  proposed  by  this  bill,  I  should  not 
hesitate  to  accept  the  latter.  It  would  at  least  have  the  merit  of  reorgan- 
izing the  States  on  the  legislative  will  of  the  whole  people  as  represented  in 
Congress,  while  the  other  is  the  mere  arbitrary  dictation  of  one  man,  still 
one  man,  though  he  be  the  President  of  the  United  States.  With  Mr. 
Lincoln  the  slavery  question  may  be  subordiDate,  his  plan  would  give  at 
once  to  his  instruments  the  control  of  electoral  votes  in  the  electoral  college, 
while  the  plan  proposed  by  the  bill,  less  mindful  of  Executive  ambition,  re- 
quires the  slower  process  of  congressional  approval. 

But,  sir,  there  is  one  leading  feature  in  both  of  these  measures  which 
fills  me  with  alarm,,  the  utter  abandonment  of  the  fundamental  principle  of 
this  Republic,  that  all  just  powers  of  Government  are  derived  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed.  One  tenth  of  the  voters  may  on  either  plan  become 
the  State  ;  the  bill  does  not  require  one  hour  of  residence  to  entitle  a  person 
to  participate  in  the  reorganization  ;  and  such,  too,  is  the  "practical  effect 
of  the  proclamation  as  modified  by  military  order.  As  the  rebel  forces  are 
from  time  to  time  driven  from  State  after  State  or  from  parts  of  States,  I 
see  no  difficulty  in  the  President  consummating  his  purpose.  A  handful  of 
pliant  rebels,  who  had  forfeited  life  and  property  by  treason,  might  well 
consent,  when  thefortunes  of  the  rebellion  became  desperate,  to  exchange 
their  perilous  condition  by  becoming  the  pliant  and  mercenary  instruments 
of  the  President,  and  at  the  same  time  the  sovereign  citizens  of  tlie  State, 
the  masters  of  their  fellow-citizens.  So  that  unsuccessful  treason  would 
open  up  a  magnificent  destiny  !  A  wonderful  transformation,  marvelous  as 
an  Arabian  tale  !  Who  then,  sir,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  will  be 
the  chosen  citizens  of  these  new  republican  States  ?  Rebels,  to  whom,  under 
the  auspices  of  a  gracious  patron,  is  opened  up  a  path  of  safety  and  of 
power  ;  the  camp  followers  and  reckless  adventurers  who  swarm  like  vul- 
tures on  the  outskirts  of  a  great  army,  greedy,  dishonest,  and  merciless, 
and  those  who,  otherwise  loyal,  are  seduced  from  their  manhood  by  the  cor- 
rupting and  boundless  patronage  of  the  President.  These,  sir,  will  be  his 
willing  instruments,  and  the  States  they  would  organized  would  be  the  States 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  not  States  of  the  American  Union ;  the  true  loyalty 
of  the  South  outcast^  dishonored. 

In  the  practical  workings  of  this  plan,  the  country  has  been  filled  with 
indignant  astonishment  at  the  recent  act  t)f  a  major  general,  annulling  by 
a  military  order  the  constitution  and  laws  of  Louisiana,  declaring  the  basis 
of  civil  government,  and  fixing  the  term  of  residence  for  citizenship,  so  that 
camp  followers  and  adventurers,  the  plunderers  of  the  gallant  soldier,  might 
become  the  august  founders  of  a  State  ;  and  this,  too — how  cheerless  and  bit- 
ter the  memory  ! — in  the  city  famous  for  the  last  battle  in  the  second  war  for 
independence.  And  more  significant  still  the  recent  ambitious  but  disas- 
trous attempt  to  reorganize  a  State  in  Florida.  Who  was  responsible  for 
that  disaster  1  W^hat  were  the  instructions  to  the  ambitious  youth  who  left 
the  mansion  of  the  President  and  directed  the  veteran  Gillmore  to  abandon 
for  the  time  the  assault  on  that  accursed  city  of  Charleston'?  Who  set  on 
foot  the  idle  tale  of  intercepted  dispatches,  pointing  out  the  numberless 
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herds  of  cattle  in  the  glades  of  Florida,  the  last  hope  of  the  rebel  army  ? 
For  what  was  all  this?  To  pave  the  way  for  a  new  State  under  the  shelter 
of  a  military  expedition.  The  sufferings  and  blood  of  a  gallant  army  were 
to  gratify  the  base  ambition  of  unworthy  favorites  of  the  Executive,  and 
the  fatal  battle-field  of  Oloustee  was  the  result.  Fifteen  hundred  gallant 
soldiers  are  stricken  down,  the  victims  of  selfish  and  mercenary  adventurers 
seeking  to  organize  a  State  under  the  auspices  of  the  proclamation.  The 
mere  possibility  of  consummating  such  a  scheme,  and  the  easy  manner  in 
which  the  President  is  led  to  sacrifice  public  interests  to  accommodate  the 
views  of  unworthy  favorites,  is  sufficient  to  expose  and  condemn  the  entire 
system.  The  fact  that  the  President  may  have  been  deceived  only  aggra- 
vates the  misfortune."" 

Both  the  proclamation  and  the  bill  declare  that  the  government  organized 
by  a  number  not  less  than  one  tenth  of  the  voters- "  shall  be  republican  in 
its  form."  Rome  was  called  a  republic,  even  under  the  despotism  of  the 
Caesars.  Can  the  power  of  the  President  or  the  will  of  Congress  change 
the  very  nature  of  things  ?  We  have  heretofore  indulged  the  belief  that 
a  republic  was  at  least  founded  on  the  will  of  the  people — a  government  of 
majorities  ;  but  here  one  tenth  of  the  people  may  be  the  State,  ni7ie  tenths 
of  the  people  political  outcasts,  serfs,  ^pariahs  !  And  is  this  a  republican 
State  ?  Great  God  !  how  the  stern  old  republicans  of  the  Revolution 
would  have  swelled  with  rage  at  such  republicanism  as  this  !  "  Republican 
in  form  ;  "  what  an  insult  to  human  intelligence  !  Such  a  government  is 
not  a  republic.  It  is  an  oligarchy,  the  most,  infamous  form  of  govern- 
ment that  ever  oppressed  mankind.  It  is  the  form  of  government  that  at 
one  time  disgraced  Athens,  that  insulted  and  finally  overthrew  the  Roman 
republic,  that  created  the  lazaroni  of  Naples  and  Venice,  and  extinguished 
the  liberties  of  Genoa.  There  is  but  one  instance  in  history  where  that 
form  of  government  has  not  ended  in  monarchy,  and  in  that  instance  the 
day  of  its  overthrow  became  immortal  in  the  memory  of  mankind. 

The  favored  citizens  of  these  States  might  indeed  diminish  their  own 
authority  by  admitting  others  to  citizenship  ;  but  who  shall  compel  them  to 
do  it  1  And  when,  sir,  have  so  small  a  number  of  people  obtained  the 
mastery  over  their  fellow-citizens,  and  voluntarily  surrendered  their  supre- 

*  Some  semblance  of  justification  has  been  given  to  the  charges  made  against  Mr.  Lincoln  in  connectinn  with 
the  expedition,  by  General  Gillmore's  general  order  in  regard  to  the  mission  of  John  Hay,  lately  transformed 
from  an  Assistant  Private  Secretary  to  the  President,  into  a  Major  of  the  Assistant  Adjutant  Geaerai's  Depart- 
ment. Ihc  expedition  had  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Hay's  mission — assertions  of  prominent  Administration  organs 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding-^and  vice  versa.    And  here  the  conservative  scolds  missed  their  mark.  *  *  *  * 

It  was  vinquestionably  a  mistake,  on  the  part  of  the  President,  arising,  no  doubt,  from  personal  predilections, 
to  assign  an  important  political  trust  to  a  very  3-ouiig  man,  who  had  good  looks  and  a  certain  smartness,  but 
neither  political  experience  nor  personal  dignity  enough  for  the  position,  and  vest  him  unnecessarily  for  the 
purpose  with  a  high  military  rank,  which  many  a  meritorious  officer,  with  years  of  faithful  service  in  the  field, 
coveted.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  President  has,  by  the  appointment  of  this  ambitious  young  person — unknowingly, 
to  be  sure — furnished  a  band  of  corrupt  demagogues  and  wily  political  speculators  and  tricksters  a  willing  in- 
Btrument  for  the  realization  of  a  bold  scheme  in  connection  with  the  returs  of  Florida  to  the  Union  under  the 
Presidential  Amnesty  Proclamation.  The  head  and  soul  of  this  conspiracy  is  one  t^tickney,  one  of  the  Tux 
Commissluuers  for  Florida,  whom  I  had  occasion,  while  in  Sbuth  Carolina  last  spring,  to  denounce  in  the  public 
press  for  a  most  impudent  swindling  attempt  upon  tho  public  treasury.  The  aim  and  object  of  the  conspirators 
is  to  bring  Florida  back  into  the  Union  after  their  fashion,  that  is  under  a  government  of  their  own  make.  Tho 
modus  operandi  they  propose  to  employ  is  very  simple.  Few  over  a  thousand  votes  only  are  required  to  secore 
to  Florida  a  resumption  of  her  sovereignty  in  "the  Union  under  tho  proclamation.  This  number  they  exiv^ct  to 
make  up  from  among  themselves  ;  the  sutlers.  Northern  traders  and  general  speculators  at  the  dilTerent  military 
posts,  and  the  unsophisticated  natives.  For  what  may  possibly  bo  wanting  they  rely  upon  Hay's  official  rela- 
tions. The  State  being  once  voted  back  into  the  Union  the.r  control  of  the  vote  will  render  the  election  of  State 
officers  and  representatives  to  Congress  of  their  own  selection  an  easy  job  for  them. 

Tho  stalomont  may  be  received  with  doubt,  but  it  embodies  nothing  hat  facts.  Stickncy  and  his  suit  of  fellow- 
patriots  have  been  for  some  time  at  work  in  Florida,  and  will,  douhtlcss,  be  heard  from  before  long.  The 
appointment  of  Hay  to  his  present  positioi\  was  part  of  their  programme.  Before  thje  left  Washington  they  drew 
up  a  ri'gular  plan  of  operations,  and  formally  agreed  upon  the  divisinn  of  the  spoils.  Stickney  is  to  be  one  of 
the  Uniti'd  States  Senators,  and  Hay,  the  .ispiring  youth,  the  member  of  the  House,  from  Florida. — Correspon- 
dent 'f  the  CincinruUi  Commercial,  February  'Ifj,  lSt34. 
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macy  ?  Mr.  Lincoln  declares  such  a  State  "  republican,"  and  pledges  the 
nation  to  maintain  it  even  against  the  "  domestic  violence"  ■which  woul^ 
assert  the  natural  equality  of  man.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  is  not 
designed  as  a  temporary  expedient,  but  as  a  permanent  system  of  govern- 
ment. What  becomes  of  the  equality  of  the  States  1  A  thousand  voters 
in  Florida  would  send  two  members  to  the  Senate  and  one  to  this  House  ; 
ten  thousand  voters  in  Louisiana  two  Senators  and  five  members  on  this 
floor.  I  hear  it  compared  to  the  rotten-borough  system  of  England.  It  is 
infinitely  worse.  These  States,  then,  embracing  half  of  the  territory  of 
the  Union,  when  the  rebellion  is  subdued,  whether  reorganized  by  the  spe- 
cial authority  and  through  the  instruments  of  the  President  or  carried  on 
by  an  army  of  civil  officials  appointed  by  himself,  become  the  mere  instru- 
ments of  the  Executive  power,  in  no  sense  States  of  the  Union,  but  agents 
for  despotism  and  ruin,  not  more  prostrating  to  them  than  to  us. 

And  is  this  to  be  the  end  of  this  mighty  agony  1  Is  it  for  this  the  gallant 
soldier  has  laid  down  his  life  ?  Is  it  for  tliis  that  your  gallant  sons  have 
met  the  iron  front  of  battle  and  won  the  imperishable  glory  of  a  patriot 
grave  1  Is  it  for  this  the  wife  sits  weeping  with  her  orphan  children  by 
the  desolate  hearthstone,  and  the  tearful  eyes  of  the  mother  rest  on  the 
seat  by  the  fireside  that  shall  be  filled  no  morel  Are  these  miserable  oli- 
garchies a  recompense  for  a  nation's  tears'?  '  To  save  a  Constitution,  the 
gift  of  the  mighty  dead  of  the  Revolution,  and  a  Union  sanctified  by  their 
blood  from  the  assaults  of  traitors,  might  compensate  for  an  age  of  agony ; 
but  if  all  these  sacrifices  must  end  in  consolidated  power,  instruments  of 
vaulting  ambition,  then  have  your  gallant  sons  fallen  and  the  heart  of  a 
nation  been  wrung  in  vain.  May  the  God  of  our  fathers  save  us  from  such 
a  destiny  as  this  ! 

The  bill  before  me  provides  that  until  a  State  government  shall  be  organ- 
ized by  the  loyal  men  submitting  to  the  terms  prescribed — 

"  The  President  of  the  United  States  shall  appoint  such  officers  provided  for  by  the  laws 
of  the  State  when  its  government  was  overthrown  as  he  may  find  necessaiy  to  the  civil 
administration  of  the  State;  all  which  officers  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  fees  and 
emoluments  provided  by  the  State  laws  for  such  officers." 

This  is  then  the  proposed  policy,  not  simply  during  the  war  but  after  the 
rebellion  is  put  down  ;  a  permanent  system  until  one  tenth  of  the  voters 
will  submit  to  the  conditions  of  restoration.  Is  it  not  strange,  sir,  how 
instantly  we  drift  into  the  old  forms  of  tyranny  the  moment  we  cut  loose 
from  the  principles  of  free  government  1  The  President  to  appoint  all  the 
civil  officers  of  the  State,  Governor,  sheriffs,  clerks,  judges,  commissioners, 
constable?,  justices,  trustees.  What  a  spectacle  !  How  naturally  the  ex- 
perience of  history  is  revived — the  prefects  of  imperial  Rome,  the  satraps 
of  Persia,  the  lord  lieutenarfts  of  modern  times,  the  appointed  instruments 
of  consolidated  power !  With  such  tremendous  authority  vested  in  the 
Chief  Executive  how  long  could  tliis  Republic  survive  1  It  must  be  ob- 
served, too,  that  this  whole  theory  is  built  on  the  idea  of  subjugation,  not 
merely  of  armed  rebels— that  is  inevitable  if  you  would  restore  the  Union — 
but  of  the  masses  of  the  people ;  a  subjugation  so  complete  that  with  or 
without  the  aid  of  a  standing  army  they  will  submit  to  be  governed  by  the 
absolute  power  of  the  President.  Would  these  States  alone  feel  the  effects 
of  oppression '?  If  they  alone  were  to  suffer,  so  far  as  it  affected  the  ambi- 
tious authors  of  these  calamities,  it  might  be  deemed  a  just  retribution; 
but  would  not  the  magnitude  of  power  in  the  Executive  recoil  on  the  other 
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States  of  the  Union  to  their  utter  subversion'?  If  it  did  not,  sir,  all  the 
lessons  of  history  are  a  deception.  It  is  not  then  so  much  a  question  how 
this  system  may  affect  the  States  of  the  South  as  how  it  will  affect  popular 
government  itself. 

A  just  indignation  against  this  inexcusable  rebellion — inexcusable,  how- 
ever provoked  by  the  fanaticism  of  the  North — might  render  us  indifferent 
to  the  fate  of  these  States  ;  but  their  fate  is  inevitably  interwoven  with  our 
own.  You  cannot  preserve  this  nation  as  a  Republic,  except  on  the  basis 
of  the  equality  of  the  States.  If  we  subjugate  not  armed  rebels,  but  the 
States  and  the  people  of  the  South,  and  hold  them  as  conquered  provinces 
,  or  as  petty  aristocracies  through  a  standing  army  governed  by  the  Federal 
Executive,  with  boundless  resources  of  patronage  and  power,  how  long 
would  it  be,  sir,  before  this  power  will  recoil  upon  ourselves  1  No  part  of 
this  nation  can  escape  the  influence  of  the  rest.  No  part  of  the  general 
system,  so  happily  devised  by  our  fathers,  can  be  permanently  impaired 
without  bringing  fatal  weakness  to  the  whole.  The  blow  that  strikes  the 
extremities  will  send  a  deadly  sickness  to  the  heart.  It  is  then  not  the 
question,  what  shall  be  the  effects  of  the  President's  policy  on  the  South, 
but  how  will  it  affect  the  whole  nation  1  The  youth  and  vigor  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  resist  the  natural  tendencies  to  centralized  power  much 
longer  than  a  nation  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  centuries.  But  let  us 
beware.  Even  youth  and  vigor  will  expire  in  the  deadly  embrace  of  power. 
In  1826,  when  the  national  expenditures  were  but  |22,000,000  a  year,  the 
prudent  statesmen  of  that  day,  fearful  that  so  vast  a  sum  would  render  the 
executive  power  dangerous  to  liberty,  raised  a  committee,  of  which  Mr. 
Macon,  the  pure  and  virtuous  Senator  from  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Benton  of 
Missouri,  were  members,  to  reduce  executive  patronage.  In  their  report 
to  the  Senate  it  is  said  : 

"  In  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  executive  patronage  ougbt  to  be  diminished  and 
regulated  on  the  plan  proposed,  the  committee  rest  their  opinion  on  the  ground  that  the 
exercise  of  great  patronage  in  the  hands  of  one  man  has  a  constant  tendency  to  sully  the 
purity  of  our  institutions  and  endanger  the  liberties  of  the  country.  This  doctrine  is 
not  new.  A  jealousy  of  power,  and  of  the  influence  of  patronage  which  must  always 
accompany  its  exercise,  has  ever  been  a  distinguishing  feature  in  the  American  character." 

Will  this  generation  show  the  same  "jealousy  of  power  7"  The  expen- 
diture of  $22,000,000,  alarmed  the  virtuous  statesmen  of  that  day.  Now 
the  expenditures  run  up  to  $900,000,000  !  The  Executive  assumes  the 
exclusive  control,  as  a  measure  of  civil  government,  of  ten  States,  with  all 
the  incidental  powers  ;  and  with  this  tremendous  patronage,  by  adulation 
grown  fond  of  authority,  he  asks,  in  defiance  of  the  settled  policy,  to  be 
continued  in  this  hot-bed  of  ambition.  The  year  1864  must  test  the  strength 
of  the  public  virtue.  It  must  resist  the  corrupting  power  of  patronage, 
or  the  vital  flame  of  liberty  will  expire.  May  the  spirit  of  our  fathers 
overshadow  their  unfortunate  children  !  May  the  virtuous  love  of  liberty 
resist  the  blandishments  of  power ! 

It  is  impossible,  sir,  to  disguise  the  fact  that  all  the  difiiculty  in  the  pro- 
clamation and  bill  before  me  is  the  effect  of  the  determination — coupled 
with  the  lust  of  power — that  civil  government  shall  not  be  restored  in  the 
States  of  the  South  without  the  complete  abolition  of  African  slavery,  and, 
above  all,  of  a  guarantee  against  its  restoration.  This  is  the  political 
paroxysm  of  the  period.  If  it  were  not  for  this,  civil  governments  in  Ten- 
nessee, Arkansas,  and  Louisiana  could  be  restored  at  once  under  the 
auspices  of  loyal  men,  not  partially  and  as  petty  oligarchies,  but  completely 
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and  by  the  general  consent  of  the  people,  and  giving  us  by  their  example  a 
tremendous  moral  power  against  the  rebellion.  Is  it  wise,  sir,  to  imperil 
these  enduring  interests  by  untried  and  visionary  theories  1  To  impose  the 
prohibition  against  the  possible  restoration  of  slavery,  you  must  seek  for 
other  guarantees  than  those  furnished  by  the  Constitution  ;  for  the  right 
of  domestic  government  to  every  State  is  guarded  by  the  Constitution  in 
every  form  that  vigilance  and  suspicion  of  central  power  could  suggest. 
These  guarantees  you  would  break  down  in  the  States  of  the  South,  lest 
they  use  again,  after  peace  and  union  are  restored,  their  original  right  over 
the  question  of  slavery.  Mr.  Lincoln  to  do  this  would  rely  on  the  sanctity 
of  an'oath  and  the  maintenance  by  the  Federal  power  of  the  State  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  insignificant  number  who  had  taken  it,  while  this 
bill  would  eflfect  the  same  result  by  a  constitutional  provision  actually 
forced  on  the  loyal  men  of  the  South.  Then,  to  make  it  effective,  Mr. 
Lincoln  must  naaintain  for  all  time  his  petty  oligarchies,  and  deny  to  the 
people  the  right  to  change  or  modify  their  own  domestic  government.  This 
is  the  absurd  yet  inevitable  result. 

But,  looking  at  the  subject  without  prejudice  or  passion,  it  may  well  be 
asked  whether  the  danger  to  which  the  whole  nation  is  exposed  by  the  at- 
tempt you  are  makitig  to  change  the  old  landmarks  of  the  State  and  Na- 
tional Governments  will  be  compensated  by  securing  an  uncertain  benefit 
to  the  unfortunate  African  1  Is  this  nation  prepared  to  assert  the  rights 
of  the  African  in  derogation  of  the  domestic  sovereignty  of  the  States  by  a 
standing  army  ?  If  not,  what  will  all  this  attempt  to  force  the  domestic 
policy  of  the  South  amount  to  after  the  Union  is  restored  1  And  if  you  can 
under  the  Constitution  by  proclamation  or  otherwise  control  the  domestic 
policy  of  a  State  on  this  domestic  question,  where  is  the  limit  of  your  power 
over  the  States  1  What  security  is  left  to  that  ancient  palladium  of  con- 
stitutional government  ?  What  breakwater,  sir,  is  left  against  the  absolut- 
ism of  Federal  power  ?  Will  the  enfranchisement  of  the  African  compen- 
sate for  the  seeds  jo\i  are  planting  of  future  wars,  and  the  universal  de- 
struction of  liberty,  especially  that  enfranchisement  which  leaves  him  still 
a  political  slave  1  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashley]  would  give 
him  political  equality  with  the  white  man  ;  the  Republican  party  may  ulti- 
mately progress  to  this  point,  but  neither  the  proclamation  nor  bill  pro- 
poses ihh.  You  abandon  the  idea  of  colonization,  the  whole  Republican 
party  reject  it,  the  African  shall  remain  as  an  element  of  power,  even  if  in 
asserting  his  rights  as  against  the  white  man  every  vestige  of  free  govern- 
ment is  destroyed. 

In  the  florid  language  of  our  Republican  orators  it  has  been  said  ten 
thousand  times,  "  Slavery  is  dead  /"  "The  first  gun  fired  at  Sumter  was 
the  death-knell  of  slavery."  If  this  is  true,  why  imperil  the  nation  over  a 
dead  issue  1  I  will  sacrifice  no  national  interest  to  preserve  it.  I  have  no 
tears  to  shed  if  it  was  ti"ue,  but  I  do  not  know,  sir,  whether  African  slavery 
is  dead  or  not ;  but  this  I  do  know,  that  if  this  tremendous  conflict,  which 
has  overturned  and  broken  into  fragments  the  whole  social  and  domestic 
system  of  the  South,  has  not  broken  the  servitude  of  the  slave  and  stirred 
in  his  soul  an  imperishable  thirst  for  freedom,  your  proclamations  and  laws 
will  be  powerless.  If  capable  of  freedom,  the  vast  numbers  of  these  slaves, 
three  and  a  half  millions,  thrown  together  as  they  now  are,  inspired  by  ex- 
ample and  invited  to  freedom,  they  must  and  will  assert  the  rights  of  hu- 
man nature  and  be  free.     If  incapable  from  any  cause,  as  many  have  be- 
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lieved,  of  resisting  the  superior  will  of  the  white  man,  proclamations  and 
laws  cannot,  power  only  can,  change  the  result,  unless  you  can  change  the 
cupidity  and  domineering  spirit  of  the  white  man.  But  a  few  days  since 
there  was  laid  on  your  table  the  said  complaints  of  benevolent  men,. deplor- 
ing the  servitude  to  which  the  cupidity  of  your  own  agents,  and  lessees  of 
plantations,  had  subjected  the  unfortunate  multitudes  of  negroes  which  you 
had  gathered  from  their  homes  to  be  the  recipients  of  your  bounty.  Yes, 
sir,  your  own  agents,  the  very  philanthropists,  who  had  acquired  the  oppor- 
tunity of  oppression,  of  coining  the  sweat  of  the  negro  into  gold,  by  deplor- 
,  ing  the  misery  of  the  slave,  and  that,  too,  sir,  in  the  midst  of  your  *great 
army  of  the  South.  And  yet  gentlemen  say  slavery  is  dead  or  is  it  but 
a  change  of  masters  1 

The  result  of  your  policy  so  far  is  that  you  have  now  half  a  million  of 
these  unfortunate  creatures  on  your  hands  fed  out  of  the  public  Treasury, 
and  when  you  attempt  to  make  their  labor  available  the  unrestrained  cu- 
pidity of  the  new  masters  adds  untold  agonies  to  slavery.  This  is  shown 
by  your  own  records.  If  it  weakened  the  enemy  it  was  a  justifiable  meas- 
ure of  war  to  deprive  the  master  of  his  slave.  You  cannot  return  the  slave 
to  his  rebel  master ;  you  cannot  violate  your  faith ;  you  cannot  disregard 
the  claims  of  humanity  resulting  from  your  reckless  policy.  But,  sir,  with 
these  three  million  and  a  half  of  slaves  now  within  the  rebel  lines  made  free 
by  the  actual  advance  and  success  of  your  armies,  if  they  cannot  maintain 
their  freedom,  achieved  not  by  proclamations  but  by  your  military  force,  I 
ask  jm  what  guarantee  have  you  in  proclamations  and  laws  '?  Laws,  to  be 
effective,  unless  sustained  by  military  force,  must  have  the  sanction  of  the 
public  judgment.  The  history  of  all  fragments  of  the  race  has  proved 
''^  that  he  that  would  be  free  himself  must  strike  the  6/oif."  Oppression 
has  never  extinguished  the  capacity  for  freedom  in  any  people  who  in  the 
past  have  achieved  or  maintained  civil  government.  Indeed,  sir,  the  re- 
verse is  true.  The  oppressed  of  one  generation,  however  few  or  numerous, 
however  barbarous  and  unlettered,  taught  by  oppression,  have  in  due  time 
become  equals  or  the  masters.  Such  has  never  been  the  fortunes  of  the 
African,  one  hundred  million  people,  though  empire  and  civilization  lin- 
gered on  the  bordefs  of  his  continent  for  tioenty  centuries  ;  while  the  Ger- 
man and  the  Gaul,  driven  from  the  forests  and  swamps  of  the  Danube  and 
the  Rhine  by  imperial  Rome,  after  generations  of  anguish,  of  oppression 
unknown  to  modern  times,  seizing  the  implements  of  their  labor,  overthrew 
imperial  armies,  and  in  progress  of  time  became  the  masters  of  the  Roman 
empire.  This  is  no  argument  for  injustice  to  or  for  oppression  of  the  Afri- 
can, because  of  his  docility  and  weakness.  It  only  exposes  the  difficulties 
you  encounter  from  the  nature  of  the  subject.  While,  sir,  in  my  own  hum- 
ble record  there  is  no  one  word  in  behalf  of  slavery,  while  I  have  ever  de- 
plored its  existence  as  a  just  reproach  to  the  American  people,  in  view  of 
the  domestic  sovereignty  of  the  States,  I  have  ever  deemed  the  attempt  to 
make  it  the  element  of  political  strife  to  gratify  paltry  ambition,  and  ulti- 
mately with  no  higher  motive  to  make  it  the  cause  of  a  remorseless  and  frat- 
ricidal war,  involving  the  fortunes  and  imperiling  the  freedom  of  uncounted 
and  unborn  millions  of  the  white  race,  as  the  most  wicked  and  inexcusable 
act  that  ever  stained  the  history  of  mankind. 

With  these  viewt*,  sir,  I  submit,  that  if  the  African  enfranchised  by  your 
arms  is  not_  able  to  maintain  his  freedom  where  thrown  together  in  vast 
numbers  as  in  the  South,  your  proclamations  and  laws  will  be  of  no  avail 
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to  protect  him  ;  his  freedom  must  be  constantly  asserted  by  your  military 
force  at  the  expense  of  your  labor  and  your  liberty.  Your  Bureau  of  Freed- 
man's  Affairs,  with  its  countless  horde  of  civil  officers,  supported  by  the 
toil  and  labor  of  your  citizens,  swelling  the  enormous  debt  from  which  we 
now  recoil  with  amazement  and  fear,  will  be  idle  philanthropy.  Freedom 
is  not  nourished  by  the  gentle  zephyrs,  it  is  the  offspring  of  the  storm. 
If,  then,  the  African,  enfranchised  by  your  arms,  is  not  able  to  maintain 
that  freedom  by  inherent  force  of  character,  you  must  maintain  it  by  a  per- 
manent military  force,  which  implies  the  subjugation  of  the  white  race,  or 
you  must  colonize  him  beyond  the  reach  of  the  rapacity  of  the  white  man — 
this  is  the  only  alternative,  sir — or  you  must  reorganize  your  Government 
on  the  old  foundation,  without  reference  to  this  unfortunate  race,  keeping 
your  faith  so  far  as  it  is  already  plighted  by  your  impracticable  policy,  by 
your  insane  attempt  to  equalize  the  African  who  has  submitted  to  servitude 
for  centuries,  as  a  soldier  to  the  masculine  and  traditional '  courage  of  the 
white  race,  and  trust  to  time  and  humanity  for  the  remedy.  This,  sir,  or 
colonization,  or  you  plant  in  your  political  system,  by  the  miserable  empiri- 
cism of  this  hour,  which  overlooks  all  the  forms  of  disease  except  one,  the 
germs  of  that  system  of  government  in  which  the  African  will  indeed  be 
made  the  equal  of  the  white  race  in  the  universal  prostration  of  liberty. 
And  you  would  enfranchise  but  not  colonize  the  African,  or  will  you  escape 
the  dilemma  by  forcing  this  element  upon  the  free  States  even  in  defiance 
of  their  local  policy  ?  . 

For  myself,  sir,  I  have  ever  believed  that  the  restoration  of  the  constitu- 
tional Union  established  by  our  fathers  involved  the  safety  and  liberty  of 
the  American  people.  On  the  16th  day  of  July,  1861,  on  this  floor,  sir,  I 
declared  what  I  deemed  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  war.     I  then  said  : 

",What  is  the  object  of  the  war?  It  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  conquest  or  subjugation ; 
not  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  Government,  nor  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  the  one 
section  of  the  Union  or  diminish  the  social  or  political  rights  of  the  other.  But  I  say,  sir, 
here  in  my  place,  in  the  presence  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  on  the  authority  of  a 
well-deSned  public  opinion,  that  the  sole  and  only  purpose  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  this  appeal  to  arms  is  to  maintain  the  Union  under  the  compacts  and  safeguards 
of  the  Constitution."  "So  far  as  the  great  AVest  is  concerned  there  can  be  but  one  senti- 
ment ;  there  can  be  no  compromise  at  the  expense  of  the  Union,  there  can  be  no  settlement 
of  pending  difficulties  except  on  the  basis  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  of  the  States. 
The  constitutional  rights  of  no  loyal  citizen  are  to  be  impaired.  The  domestic  and  social 
policy  of  no  State  is  to  be  invaded.  The  constitutional  powers  of  the  General  Government 
are  to  be  sustained,  not  to  be  enlarged.  It  is  war  for  the  Union,  and  not  for  the  subjuga- 
tion of  States." 

Did  any  gentleman  then  dare  to  question  the  correctness  of  this  declara- 
tion'? It  is  and  has  been  the  creed  of  the  Democratic  party.  It  was  your 
avowed  policy  then,  sir.  From  this  position,  sir,  I  have  never  varied ;  upon 
this  basis  I  have  been  the  uniform  advocate  of  the  war  as  a  terrible  neces- 
sity, and  such  I  am  still.  Five  days  afterwards  the  hoary-headed  patriot 
and  statesman,  whom  we  saw  rise  on  this  spot,  calm  and  majestic  in  the 
midst  of  universal  alarm,  submitted  to  this  House  the  resolution  declaring 
the  object  of  the  war — the  last  great  service  he  was  permitted  to  attempt 
for  his  country !  How  eagerly,  sir,  this  House  accepted  the  lesson  of  his 
wisdom,  how  painful,  sir,  to  remember  that  a  blind  fanaticism  extinguished 
the  hope  it  inspired,  that  the  counselor  whom  God,  in  his  mercy,  had  spared 
to  us  from  the  golden  age  of  the  Republic,  should  fall  in  the  midst  of  the 
nation's  agony,  conscious  that  wisdom  and  moderation  had  deserted  the 
helm  of  State,  that  the  fate  of  his  country  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  storm. 
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You  talk  of  loyalty.  Where  is  your  loyalty  to  your  plighted  faith?  If 
that  faith  had  been  maintained  the  agony  of  apprehension  would  be  passed. 
Even  yet,  sir,  I  confidently  believe  that  on  this  basis— unconditional  sub- 
mission to  the  Constitution— the  originally  declared  purpose  of  the  war— 
this  unnatural  rebellion,  by  the  disafi'ection  of  the  people  from  their  wicked 
and  ambitious  leaders,  would  speedily  melt  away  before  the  flash  of  your 
bayonets,  and  the  deluded  masses  driven  into  the  rebellion  would  hasten 
back  to  the  old  ark  of  safety,  the  State  governments  under  the  auspices  of 
loyal  men,  would  spring  up,  not  as  miserable  oligarchies,  fit  mstruments  of 
power,  but  as  republican  States,  vital  with  the  life  of  popular  consent ;  the 
Constitution,  not  the  President,  the  master,  with  its  aegis  to  protect  and  its 
sword  to  punish.  Treason  to  the  Constitution  would  be  forever  crushed  by 
men,  who,  themselves  are  loyal  to  the  Constitution.  On  this  ground  the 
Democratic  party  has  stood  from  the  beginning.  On  this  ground,  sir,  we 
have  voted  every  dollar  and  every  measure  you  have  required  for  the  war. 
On  this  basis,  sir,  there  would  be  united  and  resistless  energy. 

But,  sir,  whatever  may  be  the  errors  or  ambitious  purposes  of  this  Ad- 
ministration, however  unwisely  it  may  have  wasted  the  national  strength, 
the  duty  of  the  citizen  is  plain— Ae  may  not  on  any  pretense  desert  Ins 
country.  The  fate  of  that  country  is  in  the  hands  of  its  people,  their  virtue 
and  wisdom  can  alone  save  it.  The  war,  the  immediate  and  inevitable  re- 
sult of  secession,  but  produced  by  miserable  partisan  feuds  between  the 
North  and  the  South  for  political  pQ^^  f  is  still  vpon  us  ;  it  opens  up  still, 
as  in  the  beginning,  the  onlv  1  ■/?>€. ca: restoring  c^e  Union.  The  subjugation., 
not  of  the  people  of  the  Aut';.-,  nor  of  the  Sta  ;s  of  the  South,  bjU  the 
armed  rebels  of  the  South,  is  the  first  step  in  restoring  the  Union. _  It  '\vJ  ^n 
this  is  done,  sir— and  it  will  be  done  if  there  is  one  tithe  of  the  wisdom  i;i 
your  counsels  that  there  is  of  courage  in  your  soldiers  m  the  field— this 
Government,  in  the  spirit  of  magnanimity  which  becomes  a  great  people, 
rejecting  the  promptings  of  vengeance,  looking  only  to  the  public  liberty 
shall  determine  to  restore  the  just  supremacy  of  the  Constitution,  we  may 
indulge  the  reasonable  hope  that  the  toils  and  sufi"erings  of  our  army,  the 
grief  and  agony  of  our  people,  will  be  compensated  by  the  restoration  of  the 
Union  under  the  sacred  shield  of  the  Constitution,  time  will  wear  away  the 
fearful  footprints  of  war,  and  our  children  may  rejoice  not  only  m  the  cour- 
age but  in  the  virtue,  the  wisdom,  and  the  forbearance  of  their  fathers. 

We  could  not  in  the  beginning,  we  cannot  now,  after  such  fearful  sacrifices, 
consent  that  the  Union  should  be  dissolved.  But  to  restore  the  Union,  the 
Constitution  must  he  maintained.  It  is  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  Union. 
If  it  shall  perish,  torn  to  pieces  and  dishonored  by  force,  or  annulled  by  the 
stealthy  encroachments  of  secret  ambition,  the  Union  will  be  no  more. 
While  the  Constitution  lives  there  is  hope.  If  it  shall  survivethis  storm 
of  war,  if  it  shall  escape  its  deadly  er^QmiQS,  fanaticism  and  amhition,  if  the 
spirit  of  its  illustrious  authors  shall  inspire  the  counsels  of  the  people,  our 
children  and  our  children's  children  may  yet  enjoy  for  ages  the  blessings  ot 
a  free  Republic.  Biit  if  the  people  shall  permit  the  hand  of  fanaticism 
to  mutilate  and  tear  it,  or  ambition,  in  the  madness  of  power,  to  trample 
it  down,  or  with  stealthy  purpose  to  extinguish  its  vitality  and  power,  the 
ruins  of  this  Republic  will  stand  as  a  perpetual  monument  of  the  madness 
and  folly  of  this  generation. 
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